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SOME ASPECTS OF KHADI 


I 

The Place of Khadi 

KHADI deserves study as the predominant handicraft of 
the Indian Nation. A nation values an industry in proportion 
as it provides employment and maintenance for a smaller or a 
larger number of the people of the land. Khadi can do that 
for millions who depend for their livelihood in part or whole 
on the various processes connected with its production in all 
parts of the country. Spinning, not for exchange but for 
domestic use on traditional lines, has still survived the inroads 
of machinery in many p^arts of the country. Immense quantities 
of hand-spun yarn and Khadi cloth are sold and bartered daily 
in the villages of India, and they are not reckoned at all in the 
figures of Indian production of yarn and cloth made known to 
fis. An unofficial estimate places the number of handloom 
{leavers in India at about 60 lakhs*; most of whom, however, 
use millspun yarn. The spinners are many times more in 
^umber but of that an approximate estimate even does not 
ie^Tist. The number of those for whom the production centres 
under the All-India Spinners* Association alone furnishes 
employment, is very nearly three lakhs. Among organized 
machine industries, on the other hand, the best in this respect 
is the cotton textile industry which employs a total of nearly 
four lakhs of workers. All the factories of India together 
maintain no more than 1 2 lakhs, and including the Railways 
and the mines just about 21 lakhs, out of a population exceed- 
ing 35 crores. These figures do not give an adequate idea of 
the place which Khadi occupies in the economy of the country. 
They do not disclose that wliile helping to preserve and develop 
the artistic talent and creative skill of the people, Khadi means 

♦ “Indian Economics” by Jathar nnd Berry. 
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bread for lakhs of the poorest of the poor, many of whom, but 
for it, would have nothing to assuage their pangs of hunger. 
The full magnitude of the economic value of Khadi will be 
realized only when it is borne in mind that, given the chance, 
it can furnish additional employment for 10 to 15 millions of 
people in this country. 

Khadi is important as a handicraft. It is also precious to 
the nation as a symbol and a concept. Khadi has been linked 
with the nation’s struggle for freedom from the moment of its 
rude awakening by the Rowlatt Bills to the present day. It 
is a symbol of independence for which we are striving and 
typifies also the process by which we seek and hope to attain it. 
It is therefore that the Charkha figures so prominently in the 
tri-coloured flag of the nation. Khadi represents also a new 
conception of civilization — a civilization in which material, 
moral and spiritual values are not divorced from one another 
but become interchangeable; a civilization of vvhich Ruskin has 
tried to portray the essence in his ^^Unto this Last”. For 
India, the revival of Khadi marks the beginning of an epoch of 
spiritual regeneration, the power and beauty of which time 
alone will unfold. 


II 

A Factor ia Civilization 

The life of the savage is limited to the operations of the 
senses. He submits or merely adapts himself to the forces of 
nature. He has no clear consciousness of any purpose or 
possibilities in his life. The progress to civilization and culture 
consists, in the discovery of new and higher planes of thought 
and action, in the search for the truth and the infinite power 
which reside in the human soul and nature around, and in the 
endeavour for a mastery of the self and the environment to 
satisfy human needs and fulfil the purpose of human life. 



Before the dawn of the machirle era, man acquired and 
ssimilated knowledge at a very slow pace. After the indus- 
rial revolution, man’s knowledge of the secrets of nature and 
lis power to tap its hidden treasures have increased with a 
remendous speedy while there is no commensurate increase in 
lis moral capacity to control and apply this knowledge and 
)Ower to the service of humanity. The curious result is that 
nan is reverting to that state of helplessness which he experi- 
:nced in the face of the unknown forces of nature in his 
avage days; only in this case, he has himself pressed the 
ecret spring of its infinite power and released the avalanche 
vhich has overwhelmed humanity. 


Machinery came with the promise of a reign of plenty, 
^’overty and want would be abolished. There would be an 
ibundant release of leisure and to every one the means and 
)pportunities for the pursuit of art, literature, religion and a 
ligher life could be extended. All would be happy and the 
iiillenium would be firmly established on the earth. Thus 
said the Zealots But what has happened ? Individuals^ 
groups and governments are all, as a matter of fact, totally 
mgrossed in the efforts to procure material satisfactions and in 
Datching up the rents in the economic system. And still the 
3are material requisites of life are lacking for large sections of 
nankind. Mechanized industry has actually robbed millions 
of work and of hope, enslaved mankind and set the people of 
the world at each other’s throats. Helplessness, want, worry, 
strife and sordidness are, in a world of plenty, the gifts of the 
machine era, and a measure of the extent to which civilization 
has receded in this world. 

Khadi, standing for all handicrafts, has planted itself 
stoically in the path of this retreat of civilization with its 
mission oi restoring self-respect, confidence, peace and culture. 
Khadi brings the message of mastery of man over self and his 
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surroundings, of mutual help, of brotherhood of man, of 
ordered existence and of a society at peace. The claim which 
Kbadi can make to-day does not rest simply on its capacity to 
provide a little bread for the hungry or some clothing for the 
naked. It has a much more important function as a factor in 
civilization. 

A more even Distribution of the Means of Living 

No society can call itself civilized of which a large number 
of members just maintain existence in ignorance, want and 
squalor. No civilization can survive for long, if the bulk of 
the people suffer from the effects of continuous nial-nutrition 
of mind and body. It is very much worse if by the side of all 
this penury and destitution, there is a small section rolling in 
luxury and having a surfeit of art, literature, sport and other 
pleasures. The contrast serves to instil hatred on one side and 
contempt on the other. While it hardens the minds of the 
upper class, it poisons and embitters the starved souls of the 
poverty-stricken. 

Machinery has accentuated this contrast deeply. The 
reason is that at each successive stage in the conversion of raw 
material into manufactured product, large scale machine 
industry calls for a much larger investment of capital, insists 
on the service of a much smaller number of workers, distributes 
far less in the aggregate as wages and shares much more as 
rent, interest and profit of capitalists, entrepreneur and inter- 
mediaries out of a particular amount realized from the sale of 
goods or of the proceeds of a certain volume of product than is 
the case in handicraft products of the sarqe volume oi value. 
Tools and machines which the worker cannot himself own and 
to obtain which the accumulations of others have to be drawn 
upon, would bring in the operation of the factor of interest and 
then compound interest necessitating on this account an 





increasing deduction from the value of the products. The 
Spinning Wheel every family can have for itself for about one 
to three rupees, but a spindle in the mill costs about Rs. 60/-. 
A spinner minding 200 spindles in a mill would thus require 
for his use an investment running into thousands of rupees. 
The Textile Industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad employs 
about a lakh and seventy five thousand workers and has an 
investment of over 50 crores of rupees. 

Taking the average for about a decade, the interest charged 
on the entire investment amounts approximately to 6 per centum 
of the price of Indian mill cloth. The profit which is being 
paid for financial risks to the share-holders, managing agents 
and others is roughly equal to about 8 per centum of the price. 
The number of persons who are engaged to supervise and 
manage the work of tfie mill industry is far higher in proportion 
to the number similarly occupied in handicrafts. ?Owing to 
the social standing, education, influence and financial control 
possessed by the managerial element in the mill industry, its 
remuneration is incomparably larger. About 5 per centum of 
price of cloth goes this way. Of what the industry contributes 
to the State Revenue in the shape of taxes — a varying 
percentage — very little trickles down to the poor. The wages 
paid out to the workers in the Textile Industry constitute about 
20 per centum of the proceeds. The graft and corruption 
which are inseparable from the present economic system 
make a further surreptitious addition to the income of the 
rich at the expense of the wages of the poor. These figures 
are simply illustrative. No account is taken here of the 
element of rent, interest, profits and wages in coal and 
other materials which themselves form about 12 per centum of 
the valhe of the product consumed by the industry. The 
depreciation charge which is about 4 per centum is in part made 
up similarly of the profits and other overhead charges of 
foreign manufacturers. The price of cloth in the above 
analysis ^is taken as it leaves the mill gates. 
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In the case of Khadi on the other hand, interest is 
negligible; and there is little occasion for profit since the 
distance and the passage of time between the point of produc- 
tion and the point of consumption, being reduced to the 
minimum, market fluctuations are practically eliminated and 
hardly any risk remains to be borne. The cost of management 
and supervision is very little. The overhead charges at the 
production centres altogether amount to no more than about 
6 per centum of the price of Khadi. The wages form about 
70 per centum of the price. 

It is apparent that the larger the scale of the machine 
industry, the more the investment it calls for, the higher the 
transportation and intermediary charges it entails, the greater 
are the risks involved in marketing its products and the more 
costly the management of its affairs becomes. The result is 
that a correspondingly larger proportion of the receipts of the 
industry are absorbed by a relatively much smaller number and 
the amount distributed as wages among the poor diminishes to 
the same extent. 

Indian mills produce cloth worth about Rs. 50 crores. Of 
this, a sum of about Rs. 10 crores constitutes the wage bill of 
the industry. Khadi of the same value would provide Rs. 35 
crores in the shape of wages. Khadi manufactured from the 
same quantity of raw cotton would, if the existing circum- 
stances continue, be sold at Rs. ICO crores of which the wage 
bill would amount to Rs. 70 crores. As against a rise of 50 
crores in the price of cloth, the increase in the amount distri- 
buted as wages is 60 crores. The explanation is, that of the 
60 crores of rupees which the mill industry saves in wages by 
restricting its employees to a small fraction of the number that 
would be engaged in the production of Khadi, only Rs. 50 
crores are turned on to the consumers and the balance of Rs. 10 
crores is appropriated in excess charges for rent, interest. 
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profit, etc. Paying the higher prices of Khadt is equivalent to 
withdrawing purchasing power to the extent of Rs. 50 crores 
from the consumers of cloth in all parts of the country and 
Rs. 10 crores from what is largely unearned increments and 
taxes, and transferring all that to the half-starved workers and 
peasants in the rural areas. The increase in the expenditure 
on cloth incurred by the well-to-do sections and the urban 
communities owing to the higher price of Khadi would be a 
net addition to the purchasing power of the villages, as also 
the saving of 10 crores of rupees of interest, profit, etc., 
included in the price of mill cloth. As far as the substitution 
of mill cloth by Khadi in case of the villagers themselves is 
concerned, there would be some increase in the clothing bill, 
but that would be more than balanced by the additional wages 
provided for them through Khadi. In fact, in their case, the 
change will very largely operate as a reversion to self-sufficiency 
in the matter of cloth. The redistribution of purchasing power 
involved in the change from mill cloth to khadi would bring 
about a large curtailment of the present outlay of society on 
luxuries and amusements and would mean a corresponding 
increase in the expenditure on articles and services necessary 
for the maintenance of health and efficiency. At the higher 
price the consumption of cloth would diminish to an extent, 
but that would largely affect the superfluous use of cloth in 
the country. The argument applies with greater strength to 
foreign cloth. Even to the extent it provides wages, it does 
that for foreign workers who lead a life of comparative luxury 
at the expense of the famished villagers of India. 

Again the wage bill of the mill industry is distributed 
among*atout four lakhs of workers, each earning about ten 
annas per day on the average, whereas Khadi would spread out 
rupees seventy crores in wages among about one crore of 
persons giving each an average of about three annas a day. A 
considerable part of a rupee of the city workers' wages returns 
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to the well-to-do as rent, interest and profit ; whereas the rupee 
spent in the village would, in its turn, furnish support arid 
sustenance to many primary producers. 

Khadi adds to the total income of the country in a purely 
utilitarian sense, to the extent to which it reduces the disparity 
between the income level of the rich and the poor. There is a 
certain loss of utility on the part of the townsman who earns 
Rs. 100/-, and turns over one rupee to the handicraftsman in 
the village, but the gain of utility by the latter who may be 
making altogether only about Rs. 5/- would be many times 
more. The value in use of the total income of the country in 
commodities and services would rise enormously by such a 
redistribution. But the moral and social value of the re- 
adjustment to the rich as well as the poor, can scarcely be 
measured. Khadi raises to a higher level both those from 
whom it takes and those to whom it gives. 

a Force for International Peace 

A conflict arises when there is not enough of a thing for 
all who want it. 

A machine minded by one man may turn out as much as 
ten or a hundred or even five hundred men could produce 
without it. If it is intended to give similar employment to the 
499 persons displaced by a machine, the total product would 
be 500 times what it was before. It is not possible to consume 
it internally because the price of the product would exceed by 
far what is distributed by the industry as purchasing power in 
the shape of wages, etc. The gap is widened very much when 
the raw material has to be brought from outside. The' excess 
product must therefore be disposed of at profitable rates in 
foreign m*arkels. A compelling need thus arises for the 
mastery of the sources of raw materials and the control of 
markets for the absorption of the superfluous goods. It is 
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evident that this privilege can be confined only to a small 
section of humanity. If all the workers whom mill cloth keeps 
out of employment in India, were to be engaged in machine 
production, there would be enough cloth produced in India in 
one year to clothe the entire world for several years. If India 
were to succeed in foisting the surplus on the rest of the world, 
millions of people in the other countries would be deprived of 
employment as well as livelihood. Powerful nations strive to 
keep the exercise of this privilege for themselves. This state 
of affairs can never be disossociated from territorial conquest, 
colonial expansion and international rivalries and wars. 
Mechanized production, therefore, does not only threaten the 
lives of individuals and sections within a nation, but it also 
imperils the happiness, independence, safety and integrity of 
nations. 

Unless production of commodities is allowed to pursue its 
natural bent in different parts of the world and trade is confined 
only to such exchange of goods as conduces to the mutual 
advantage of both parties, the economic equilibrium of the 
world, will remain constantly upset. This realignment, as the 
world is to-day, cannot lake place as long as machinery is not 
relegated to a subordinate place and handicrafts come to their 
own. Through Khadi, Gandhiji has delivered the message of 
international peace to the nations of the world. 

Its role In the Fight for Freedom 

No country can develop a civilization suitable to the genius 
of its people, if it is not free to do with its laws, institutions, its 
natural resources and man-power as it finds best from the 
standpoint of national progress. Khadi can help to redeem a 
glorious civilization by its contribution to India's struggle for 
independence. It appears somewhat curious that the growth 
of foreign domination in InJia was accompanied by the painful 
process of destruction of the khadi industry in the country; and 
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now the revival of kbadi figures so largely in the country's 
efforts to throw off the yoke. It has not come about as a mere 
coincidence. The khadi movement is due to Gandhiji's unerring 
insight into the play of sociological forces and the reality of 
things. For him, freedom means the freedom to ensure that 
every one in the land has enough work to earn the bare 
necessaries of life before any one gets more, that there is a 
minimum of sanitation, minimum of knowledge and minimum 
of every other desirable thing for the poorest of this country 
before its resources are applied to other objects. No wonder 
that Gandhiji has placed the resuscitation of khadi and 
other handicrafts in the forefront of the political campaign for 
the attainment of independence. 

In the endeavour to revive khadi, the workers in the 
Congress movement get the rare opportunity of doing their 
little bit to revive the drooping spirits of the long forsaken 
inhabitants of the villages. Khadi work has been associated in 
the villages with social reform, temperance, literacy work, 
medical relief, sanitation and a general awakening of the 
people. It is the all-round regeneration of the masses on these 
lines which alone will make freedom worthwhile and its 
attainment possible. 

The disposition of political power is as important from 
the point of view of the masses as its achievement. On the 
forms of production and the manner in which the people earn 
their livelihood depend where political power would reside and 
how it would be exercised. With large-scale machine industry, 
the concentration of the means and control of production in a 
few hands is inevitable; and a corresponding concentiation of 
political power and its use in the interest of the holders of that 
power would be equally inevitable. Handicraft production can, 
to a considerable extent, confer immunity from such abuse of 
political power. 



Khadi has also played an active ^ole in the political life of 
the country. One Of the objectives of the Congress has been 
to oust foreign cloth which is the symbol oi the country's 
enslavement and a reason for its perpetuation. If for the rising 
demand for indigenous cloth, reliance had to be placed exclu- 
sively on mill cloth, the movement of Swadeshi would have 
ended only in raising its price and reinforcing the exploitation 
of the poor masses. 


As a Cultural Force. 

Between culture and the lack of it, the essential difference 
is based on the quality of the outlook on life. For men of 
culture the quest of bread and other material satisfactions can- 
not be detached from the pursuit of art, literature, religion or 
philosophy. Life on one plane reacts on the other; and all 
activity is designed to help the individual along the road to the 
destination of human endeavour viz. the rounded development 
of man in society. It is such an integral view of life which 
can alone give rise to true culture. Culture does not consist 
in outward form, in a high standard of living, in a particular 
degree of education or polish of manners. It is ultimately a 
matter of the experience of the soul and the expression of 
personality. It is the individuality of man, his distinctive self, 
something in him which craves for self-expression, the impulse 
to create in concrete terms, his idea of good and beauty that 
elevates the human being above the level of the animal. 

The masses cannot derive their culture from academies or 
express it through literary creation or great works of fine art. 
Their culture consists in the experience of long generations ; and 
their soul expresses itself in their customs, usages, traditions 
and above all their handicrafts. The masses base their ideas of 
right or wrong and express them through their limited social 
and industrial relations; and their conception of beauty and 
ugliness lives in their daily work. The advent of the machine 
S. 2 
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has dislocated the old relation$:and supplanted the old occupa- 
tions. By a minute subdivision of laboui;* by a perfect 
standardization of operations, ;by reducing the workers' duty to 
a mere jerk of the band or a pressure of the finger, man 
has been reduced to the level of an inferior automaton The 
handicraftsman was always conscious of the f<^ct that he was 
producing for his own use or generally that of his immediate 
neighbours. He imparted his character to. his goods The 
machine produces for distant markets with no human link or 
mutual obligation between the producer and the consumer and 
the result is a pile of soulless goods. 

Khadi rCcallS to Our mind the fresh country side, the open 
fields, rustic simplicity and the day's labour carried on in 
humane domestic surroundings; on the other hand, large 
factories usually connote slums and smoke, drink and vice, 
chronic disease and early death, and a daily grind in cheerless 
surroundings in the midst of nerve-racking noise and incessant 
bustle. Instead of being its own reward, work has become a 
punishment. Instead of helping human growth, it brings 
the workers down in the scale of humanity. As long as the 
huge mass of humanity remains baulked of the opportunities 
of self-expression in their humble sphere, there will be restless- 
ness, ugliness and instability in social life. 

Khadi and other handicrafts offer a simple culture within 
universal reach, a wide channel for self-expression on however 
humble a scale. 


Ill 

Economics of Khadi 

Is Khadi a sound economic proposition ? This question 
concentrates the deep scepticism as to tiie economic value and 
potentialities of Khadi felt by those who are reared on the 
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economic theory which grew tip with the advance of the era of 
mechanized production. To them nothing is worthwhile in the 
economic sphere which does not fit in with the theory of 
margins, of division of labour, of large scale production and a 
high mathematical efficiency. It is right to concede these 
points of superiority in favour of mill cloth. It is true that att 
Indian Ring Spinner looks after 200 to 400 spindles and earns 
a wage of about 10 annas to Re. 1/8/- and that the Indian mill 
cloth trade yields crores of rupees in the way of commissions 
and profits to tlie employers, the machinists, the merchants and 
the shop-keepers; whereas a hand- spinner minds one spindle 
and earns 2 annas; and for those employed in the khadi trade, 
there are risks of loss rather than the lure of profit. But 
the question may be asked in turn : in what does economic 
soundness consist ? As long as national wealth stood to gain 
by the application of the principle oi laisser faire in 
industry and commerce, free trade was the pet doctrine of the 
industrial nations of the West and cheapness was the highest 
merit. Nothing which could not pay its way deserved to exist. 
Driven by the urge which inheres in mechanized production, 
the machines became faster, the plant larger and the volume of 
goods increased at an enormous pace till all available markets 
were soaked and industrial expansion reached its limit in these 
countries. It did not stop there. There was the inevitable 
recoil. MarWSb which had hitherto submitted passively to 
exploitation became active rivals in industrial production. The 
imitators went on better in the art of making cheaper articles 
so that there was a flow back of cheaper gOods into the original 
home of machine production, A menace was thus created to 
the existence of home industries. In these conditions economic 
theory took on a protectionist hue and for safeguarding of 
home industry, it became legitimate to deprive the consumer ot 
the right to buy in the cheapest market. The absolute price 
test, therefore, no longer holds. In India, for example, there is 
a difference of degree and of procedure only between the 
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the action of Government when it imposes a SO per centum* duty 
on certain foreign goods and thereby comes in the way of the 
consumers obtaining this class of goods at 40 per centum less 
cost than they are bound to pay on account of the duty, and 
in Mahatma Gandhiji’s appeal to the people to spend on khadi 
100 per centum more than they would have to pay for similar 
mill cloth. Neither khadi nor mill cloth is economically sound in 
the sense that they can defy the onslaught of cheaper goods and 
hold their ground without external help. The question then re- 
solves itself intoone of balancing of gain and loss, with reference 
to the income and wealth of a nation as a whole and does not 
remain a matter of comparison of prices, wages or profits for 
certain individuals or sections of society* 

The consumers who are inclined to respond to the appeal 
for patronizing khadi will ask as to what is the justification for 
raising their cloth bill, say from Es. 100/- to Rs. 200/- a year 
in a particular case ; and, on that account, for foregoing the 
satisfactions derivable from the use or consumption of other 
articles or the opportunity of saving up to that extent. The 
answer is simple. Any well-organized society would make 
itself responsible for providing subsistence through work or 
otherwise to all its members who conform to its laws and 
conventions. When there is not enough work to go round, the 
earnings from whatever work there is, are in a number of 
countries, shared withf those for whom work is not made avail- 
able, by the grant of unemployment doles or relief of some 
sort. It is very often only an accident or chance or an unfavour- 
able operation of the laws and institutions of society that one 
man finds employment and the means of living and another 
remains without both. The money for doles or other relief 
work comes as a rule from the revenues of the State to which 
the people have contributed from their separate incomes in the 

♦ ]t was as high as seventy-five percentum on import of price goods 
f non-British origin in 1933-34. 
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form of taxes, direct or indirect; Indirect taxes increase the 
price of goods on which they are imposed. The net result to 
the consumer is the same, so far as this income in terms of the 
use of commodities and services is concerned* But there is a 
vital difference. The collection of taxes and the administration 
of the doles and the relief absorb a considerable part of the 
revenues in unproductive work and big salaries; whereas the 
sacrifice made in voluntary adoption of khadi is directly and 
immediately turned into the service of the needy and goes so 
much farther in achieving the object than State aid. A little 
arithmetic will make it plain that the direct arrangement of 
which khadi is a type, entails much less cost per head for 
providing a certain measure and extent of relief than the 
indirect devices adopted by the industrialized countries; and to 
that extent, khadi is- preferable from the point of view of 
national economy. Another and a more vital difference between 
these two methods is that the system of Unemployment 
Insurance in vogue in foreign countries, simply maintains the 
unemployed without furnishing them with any useful occupa- 
tion. Khadi distributes suitable work as well as subsistence. 
The former, in course of time, transforms the unemployed into 
the category of the unemployable and has on its debit side the 
deterioration of so much morale and skill and the loss of so 
much capacity for work. Khadi on the other hand preserves 
and develops skill and capacity. In any proper computation of 
national wealth, the qualitative value of man power will 
constitute an item of the foremost importance ; and a fair 
appraisement of the economic worth of khadi will be possible 
only when its influence on this factor in the national wealth 
is duly acknowledged. 

« 

The economic basis of khadi is however attacked on the 
ground that on the average it offers an insignificant income to 
the individual worker. Three annas even are according to the 
critics a contemptible figure as the remuneration of a whole 
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tirtie worker. In answer, it may be stated that it is not proper 
to judge the value of the arrangement by the individual 
earnings of a spinner. We have to look at the aggregate 
family income under one system and the other. There is no 
manner of doubt that the aggregate family income of the 
villages would be considerably increased when khadi replaces 
mill cloth. In a properly ordered rural economy no individual 
or family would be reduced to the plight of having to earn all 
his or its maintenance from spinning alone. It will be an 
occupation for the free hours of the family ; and the bread 
winners of the family would necessarily be engaged in agricul- 
ture or some major process or handicraft. Moreover, if the 
hand-spinners are content with an anna or two or three per 
day, it is not because they would not rush at a chance of 
earning eight annas or a rupee, but because if they were to 
reject the offer of this small amount, they would have nothing 
at all in its place. To the person who is enabled to earn this 
little bit by khadi, it is a sound enough proposal. For the 
country which maintains the khadi industry, it is sound also, if 
instead of four lakhs of mill workers getting ten annas each, 
a few crores of its people can be put in the way of earning, 
say two to three annas each, to keep body and soul together. 
To understand the life-giving power of the paltry sum of two 
to three annas per head, it is necessary to put it by the side of 
the average income per capita in India. Taking the rich and 
the poor together, the income per head has been estimated 
between two and four annas a day. 

That part of the production of khadi which is marketed in 
towns and cities, rests on the support of those whose use of 
hand-spun and hand-woven cloth is inspired by sentiment. But 
individual sentiment is not a permanent or a secure foundation 
for an industry. Human nature being what it is, every body 
has not the capacity for voluntary taxation for the sake of 
even so worthy an object as Khadi. In the existing circumstances, 
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therefore, the position of market-khadi is likely to fluctuate 
according to the atmosphere of the country, the degree of 
awakening to the problems of national welfare, and the education 
of public opinion, till the government of the land, some day, 
totally prohibits the importation of cloth from outside, delimits 
the sphere of mill cloth or restricts its quantity, and thus 
permits khadi to progress towards its rightful place in the 
economic life of India. Any limitation of the quantity of 
mill cloth will probably lead to some increase in the margin of 
profit on the output of such mill cloth as is available. This 
margin the State could easily and legitimately obtain by 
taxation and the funds thus secured should be applied to the 
financing and subsidizing of the production of khadi. 

There is nothing heretical in the plea for a subsidy for 
khadi. Bounty-fed industries are not a new phenomena. The 
United States Administration has recently been helping the 
cotton crop with an immense subsidy. Nearer home, we 
handed over large sums of the taxpayers’ money, under the 
Steel Industry Protection Act 1924, to the steel industry to 
keep it alive. 

There is another part of Khadi — a much greater part — which 
stands on the rugged foundations of the economic necessity of 
consumers themselves. It needs no more than a little encourage- 
ment and guidance to maintain its position and expand its 
sphere of usefulness. The spinning wheel plies in a vast 
number of homes in the country and the output of yarn is given 
to weavers to be converted into cloth for personal wear and 
for a variety of domestic purposes. All this does not form 
part of any census of production. No economic survey of this 
huge economic activity exists and no statistics relating to it are 
available in any Government Report. It has met with all 
possible discouragement — the apathy of Government, the 
contempt of the intelligentsia, ignorance and illiteracy of those 
’engaged in it, the absence of the revivifying; influence of 
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technical improvements, and the growing fascination fpr 
machine-made cloth*)t Yet this activity is being still maintained 
on a large scale,. Under the significant phrase ‘‘self-sufficiency*', 
the All-India Spinners' Association has for some years been 
devoting attention to this field of production. It would be bad 
economy for a businessman to occupy himself in work worth 
one anna an hour when that hour can otherwise bring him ten 
rupees; but if having devoted himself to his business to the 
point of mental exhaustion, he finds leisure for a few hours 
and gives those hours to carpentry or gardening or some other 
hobby which combines for him recreation with the produc- 
tion Of utilities, ah out-turn worth an anna even would be good 
business for him and for the nation. How much more 
business-like must be an arrangement which utilizes not merely 
daily leisure but long spells of enforced idleness, and which 
concerns itself primarily and largely not with those who have 
adequate incomes from other sources but with that vast masses 
of the people of this land in the rural areas who are without 
the barest minimum of subsistence and are condemned to a sort 
of sub-human, semi-starved condition of life. For this condition 
they are not themselves responsible. They have in most cases, 
sufficient intelligence, artistic sense, self-respect and honesty to 
pursue with success any decent vocation, provided they are 
given the opportunity and the requisite training. 

Millions of such people are compelled to live on the scanty 
yield of minute holdings of land — an average of 2‘9 acres for 
each cultivator which can neither fill their stomachs nor occupy 
the time they have at their disposal. Khadi can harness the 
countless hours which go waste to the service of Daridra 
Narayan, furnishing the naked with clothing and saving for 
other urgent needs of the poor, the money which their clothing 
bill would otherwise have consumed. There are 6,96,831 
villages in India, having about 91*2 pier cent of the population 
of the country* Taking the value of the clothing requirements 



of an average village at roughly ahput a thousand rupees and 
assuming that the self-sufficiency programme is capable of 
adoption in only about two thirds of these villages where cotton 
can be grown, Khadi for use emerges as a proposition worth 
Over 40 crores of rupees for the rural areas, deducting the price 
of raw materials at the source from the price of mill cloth. 
To see that this advantage materializes in full, there is need 
of capable workers' organizations and resources for propaganda, 
mechanical improvement and the supply of tools and necessary 
services. 

The question may still be asked as to why instead of 
concentrating on self-sufficiency work and expanding it to its 
utmost limits, should valuable energy and resources of the 
nation be applied to the propping up of market khadi which 
cannot stand by itself. Apart from the fact that the better 
placed inhabitants of the towns and cities would appreciate the 
opportunities which khadi brings to their doors, of rendering 
service to and doing their duty by their hungry and naked 
fellow countrymen, the sale of khadi and its use by the educated 
and advanced sections of Indian society must be maintained and 
developed if it is desired to avoid the decay and disuse of 
‘domestic" khadi even in the rural areas. Within living 
memory, khadi disappeared or was greatly reduced as an article 
of wear in certain parts of the country because it came to be 
looked upon as inelegant and uncouth as a clothing material. 
Unless people of culture, the fashionable circles, the leaders 
in different ranks of life and the well-to-do generally show 
their approval of khadi by adopting it for habitual wear, khadi 
cannot obtain or retain the stamp of respectability which it 
needs so much for playing its part in the uplift of the rural 
areas of the country. Nor can khadi adequately enlist the 
good offices of science for raising it to higher planes of 
efficiency if it does not command the loving interest of thousands 
of the intelligentsia. 
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Many would allow that khadi merits support as an 
unofficial system of famine insurance or a philanthropic 
arrangement for the relief of distress. Many would also 
concede that if a poor man has spare time, he would do well 
to make use of it in preparing his own cloth if there is nothing 
better to do. What is questioned, however, is the efficacy 
of the handicraft system of production in maintaining an 
adequate level of production. When khadi is alluded to as a 
reversion to primitive modes of living, the idea is that the 
standard of living of the people would deteriorate to the 
level of an uncivilized community. But will it ? It is very 
wrongly assumed that since the workers engaged in the mill 
industry are enabled to produce at half the price SO times as 
much as the hand workers can, the wealth of the country is 
increased 100 times by the establishment of the large scale 
factories. It would be so if all the workers who used to find 
occupation in handicrafts were given employment in such 
factories. Actually one only out of the 50 has got work in 
the mills and the remaining 49 have ceased to create any 
wealth. It may still be urged that 50 crores of rupees worth of 
cloth which the mills produce, would have cost the country 
a hundred crore of rupees, if it had been khadi so that there is 
a saving of Rs. 50 crores. It is forgotten that over a crore 
of persons who have been rendered idle are all the time 
consuming some wealth, although they are not producing any. 
They remain on the land as a burden on its scanty income 
and cause a reduction in the standard of Jiving of millions of 
families who are even otherwise leading a life of want and 
privation. By curtailing the food and other necessaries of 
the peasantry— thus impairing its vitality— and by withdrawing 
resources from agriculture, this change from handicrafts to 
machinery deals a heavy blow to the economic structure of the 
country. And the purchasing power which is released goes 
to the towns where the benefit arising from its use can hardly 
repair even a small fraction of the injury which its withdrawal 



from the villages has done there. In areas from which 
factory labour is drawn, agriculture suffers also by a shortage 
of hands in the sowing and harvesting seasons. But the soil 
would be incapable of maintaining this extra labour throughout 
the year in the absence of some subsidiary occupation for the 
slack season. When the balance-sheet of gain and loss of the 
change from Khadi to mill cloth is drawn up, it would be 
necessary to show against the saving of fifty crore of rupees in 
price, the annual loss of over 300 crore of working days of the 
villages which at the lowest computation are not worth less 
than the amount saved. At rates paid at present, for making 
Khadi, the value of this labour is about Rs 70 crores. It 
will also be necessary to prepare a catalogue of the large 
numbers of people who are at present engaged in doing 
nothing or in unnecessary tasks incidental to large scale pro- 
duction and commerce "'on a competitive basis, and who in a 
simplified economic system would be making a useful 
contribution to the National Dividend. 

IV 

History, Organization and Policy 

Khadi, of course, held the field everywhere till it was 
supplanted by machine-made cloth. In India, the displacement 
commenced towards the close of the eighteenth century and 
foreign mill cloth had established its supremacy by the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Before this happened, India was 
par excellence the home of khadi production and was noted all 
over the world for the unrivalled delicacy and artistic excel- 
lence of its muslins and calicos. Half the country was engaged 
in the making of cloth; and in addition to meeting the entire 
home demand, India could export large quantities to foreign 
countries. In the year 1790, the East India Company exported 
from Bengal, Madras and Surat over 10 lakhs of pieces valued 
in those days at nearly rupees two crores and seventy five lakhs. 
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rThese exports were maintained notwithstanding legal prohibi- 
tion during ^ period and despite heavy duties which in some 
years rose higher than the price of cloth mounting to 600 per 
centum in the case of some articles, and attaining, in the case of 
one, the enormous figure of 3000 per centum. This . trade with 
England was, however, slowly strangled till in 1830, the exports 
of cotton goods from India had declined to about Rs. 8 lakhs. In 
the same year British goods and yarn imported into India had 
attained a value of about Rs. 76 lakhs. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, exports had been practically extinguished. 
The home trade was then systematically stifled by the persecu- 
tion of the artisans, by numerous restrictions, harassing exac- 
tions, taxes and heavy inland transit duties. The imports of 
British piece-goods steadily expanded and simultaneously the 
export of raw cotton also increased. In the year 1818, the first 
Indian mill was started. In the opening year of the twentieth 
century, the Indian mill products and the imports of foreign 
cloth were 42 crore yards and 187 crore yards respectively. 
In 1913-14, the first year of the European War, Indian mills 
produced 1 16 crorc yards and foreign countries satisfied the 
clothing requirements of the country to the extent of 304 crore 
yards. During the War, the import trade shrank down and the 
Indian mills got an opportunity of consolidating their position. 
Immediately after the War, the relative position was as 
follows; — 


Year 1919-20. 
Yds. Rs. 

(Crore) (Crore) 

Indigenous mill production . . 164 58 

Foreign imports . • 83 c 48 

In the very next year (1920-21), the imports of foreign 
cloth leaped up and Indian mill production declined to some 
^extent. At this juncture, the Congress programme of non- 
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co-operation was applied to the consumption of foreign cloth 
and its success became immediately evident in the cotton textile 
statistics of the country. The comparative figures are giv.en 
below 


Quantity (in Value (in 
Yard) rupees)# 

1920-21: 1921-22. 1920-21: 1921.22. 
Crores Crores 

Indian mill production .. 158 173 63 61 

Foreign Imports ..141 98 80 40 


The imports climbed again and maintained a high level till 
1929-30 Mahatma ji launched the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment in March 1930 aod its phenomenal influence on the trend 
of cloth trade may be seen from the following statement : — 

(Crores of yards) 

1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 

Foreign Imports lless exports) 181 81 69 

Indian Mill production 242 256 299 

In the year 1934, the imports of foreign piece-goods were 
approximately one hundred crore yards. 

As soon as Mahatma Gandhi entered the arena of Indian 
politics, he saw at once that there could be no freedom or 
happiness for this land if steps were not taken to cure the 
anaemia from which the economic constitution of the country 
was suffering. The future of the country rested on the 
re-organization of the handicrafts, chief among them being 
Khadi i. e. hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. How khadi 
received increasing recognition at the hands of the Congress 
and what measures were adopted to place khadi work on a 
permanent footing, are briefly described in the Khadi Guide 
published by the All-India Spinners’ Association in the year 
1 931 , in the following words : — 



^fThe first introduction of the charkha and hand-spinning 
in the national programme was at the special session of the 
Congress in 1920 when' hand-spinning and the wearing of khadi 
i.e. hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, were prescribed as 
‘measures of discipline and self-sacrifice for every man, woman 
and child/ At the Nagpur Congress, the Resolution was 
reiterated and in the following March, the All-India Congress 
Committee at Bezwada, called upon the nation to get ready 
20 lakhs of working charkhas. Khadi was worked from that 
date by the different Congress Committees as part of thdr own 
programme of work. In 1922, an All-India Khadi Department 
was created by the A. I. C. C.. for supervising the work, but 
the actual work itself was being carried on by the several 
Provincial and subordinate Congress Committees till December 
1923, when the Congress., at Cocanada, started the All-India 
Khadi Board to supervise and control all the khadi work in the 
country in co-operation with Provincial Khadi Boards to be 
established by the several Provincial Congress Committees. 
This organization lasted till September 1925, when the All- 
India Spinners’ Association was started by Mahatma Gandhi. 

“The Association was started in September 1925, at Patna 
as a result of the need felt for an expert organization, 
unaffected by politics, for the development of hand-spinning 
and khadi. The All-India Congress Committee which met at 
Patna at the same time passed a resolution transferring to the 
Association all the Congress investments in kbadi including 
the assets of the All-India Khadi Board and the Provincial 
Khadi Boards that had come into existence as a result of the 
Cocanada Congress decision. The Constitution of the 
Association was adopted at an inaugural meeting on 23rd 

September 1925. It has since been amended 

Some idea of the work that is being done by this organization 
may be gathered from the fact that in 1934, the centres 
connected with the All-India Spinners’ Association produced 
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lie^rlf One crore square yards or about 33 lakh poutIds^ of 
khadi valued at about Rsj 34 lakhs. There were 517 sale, 
depots of which 233 belonged to the Spinners' Association, 
38 were aided by the organization and 24! were running 
independently. The sales^ during the year amounted to 
Rs. 47 lakhs. The activities of the Association cover nearly 
6000 villages. 

A perusal of the Annual Reports of the All-India 
Spinners* Association gives one a glimpse into the growth of 
the organization and its policy since 1925. The Annual Report 
for 1926-27 describes the main features of the organization 
as follows: — 

‘^Before mentioning the present position and the .extent 
of the work, it is desirable to say a word about the different 
types of the organization that are now doing work in the khadi 
field. First, there is the Association itself with its provincial 
branches and the several departmental centres of work. The 
Association is not merely carrying on direct work at its own 
centres, but is also engaged in helping, supervising and 
co-ordinating the work of other khadi organizations. Secondly, 
there are independent public organizations which are working 
not for profit but with the sole object of promoting the interest 
of the movement. These are run by groups of patriotic 
workers whose sacrifice and devotion are giving a high tone to 
the whole work. These organizations have received large 
financial assistance from the Association. Under this class 
may also be brought the several Ashrams and other institutions 
which are either centres of training for khadi workers or are 
doing intensive village reconstruction work in a limited area 
with khadi as the centre of the programme. The third class 
consists of private organizations which are working for 
profit on the ordinary commercial lines, although it is but 
limited profit that khadi will yield. Some of them are aided 
with loans ftom the Association; to many, relief is given 



whenever possible by purchase of their goods or Joans on ' the. 
pledge of cotton, yarn or khadi; but mostly they are running 
their work on their own capital. Much the largest number of , 
these organizations are in the. South’’. 

In the following year, the Council of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association adopted the general policy of running only those 
centres which could be conducted on a self-supporting basis. 
The Provincial branches were required to frame their budgets 
accordingly. It does not mean that losses have not occurred 
after that. In the case of the new centres, losses are un- 
avoidable in the earlier stages. Some losing centres are kept 
up because of the high propaganda value of the work carried 
on there. 

The deep significance of self-sufficiency work and the 
immense importance of self-spinning were grasped at a very 
early stage of the khadi campaign. The word went forth 
in 1921 that it was the duty of every Indian to devote half an 
hour daily to spinning as an act of sacrifice at the altar of 
Daridra Narayan. The spinning franchise was accepted by the 
Congress in 1924, The membership contribution of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association is a monthly quota of a thousand 
yards of yarn, self-sufficiency work in the villages was taken 
up by earnest workers from the start of the movement and 
has been steadily developing since then. Model centres have 
been created to demonstrate the great potentialities of self- 
sufficiency in khadi. Many educational institutions have 
introduced spinning in their curriculum. Spinning by school- 
children has naturally a considerable propaganda value. 

The Indian Legislature passed the Indian ‘‘Khaddar” 
(Name protection) Act in the year 1933 restricting the use 
of the name Khaddar and Khadi as trade descriptions (under 
the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889) exclusively signifying 
cloth spun and woven in India by hand. It was a very 
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necessary measure in view of the fact that the higher price of 
khadi created a temptation for unscruplous dealers to palm off 
spurious khadi as genuine on the unsuspecting public. It is 
regrettable that the provincial legislatures have not yet followed 
this up by similar legislation, in the absence of which, the Act 
remains ineffective. Numerous local bodies have exempted 
khadi from octroi duty or the terminal tax. Khadi has also 
been making headway in Indian States. The success which 
has attended the efforts of the Mysore State in developing 
khadi productioti is remarkable. The Baroda State is evincing 
commendable interest in khadi and has placed at the disposal 
of the All-India Spinners’ Association funds and facilities for 
the encouragement of the production of khadi within its 
territories. The Bhawnagar State is giving keen attention to 
the self-sufficiency prog'ramme and defrays the expenses of the 
workers engaged in this activity in the State. 

The high price of khadi is the crucial difficulty in the way 
of its propagation. Naturally there has been continuous effort 
to reduce as much as possible the disparity between the price 
of khadi and that of mill cloth. The measure of success in 
this direction can be judged from the fact that whereas a piece 
of plain khadi sold at Rs. 0-6-9 per yard, in 1924, much superior 
khadi of the same size is now available at three annas per 
yard. Deducting the price of raw material, the fall in the price 
is about 60 per centum. Thereductionin the price of finer khadi is 
still larger. The price of khadi is made up mostly of wages when 
the raw material is excluded. It is the contribution of these 
wages which constitute practically the sole object of khadi. 
No reduction in price at the expense of wages can, therefore, be 
welcome. The decline in price that has occurred has, however, 
been secured largely by increase in efficiency and economy in 
overhead charges. 

With the passing of the following resolution by the All- 
India Village Industries’ Association in August 1935, with 
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regard to the wages paid to the artisans, a new chapter opens 
in the history of khadi: — 

‘Whereas the object of the Association includes 
bringing about the moral and material advancement of the 
rural population by encouraging the revival of dead and 
dying industries, the Board of Management desire that for 
all commodities produced or marketed under the aegis of the 
Association, each workman should receive a minimum wage 
calculated on the basis of eight hours’ efficient work sufficient 
at least for his (or herl maintenance in accordance with a 
scientifically prescribed scale of minimum food requirements; 
and it would be the duty of all connected with the Associa- 
tion to see that the workmen engaged in the industries pro- 
moted by them actually receive remuneration never less than 
the scale herein prescribed, always bearing in mind that as 
and when circumstances permit, there should be a progres- 
sive rise in the scale so to reach a standard enabling a 
worker’s family to be properly maintained out of the earn- 
ings of its working members.” 

The views recently expressed by Mahatma Gandhi in 
various issues of the “Harijan” on the question of a proper 
wage and its inter-relation with the price of goods, are the 
genesis of the resolution ; and create an essentially new basis 
for social economics which is more in keeping with the cult of 
khadi than the economic conceptions to which we are 
accustomed. QTGandhiji’s economic philosophy, the starting 
point as well as the goal, are the well bem^of the living human 
beings of the world rather than an abstract economic man or 
proud statistical records of speed, production and accumulation. 

w 

When the Congress, through the All-India Khadi Board 
and, later on, the All-India Spinners’ Association, assumed the 
function of producing and selling khadi, it created a special 
market for selling this cloth. Moved hy patriotic fervour and 
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by a strong feeling for the poor roused by Gandhiji, people 
were induced to pay the prices of khadi ruling in those days. 
But there was pressure from all sides to make khadi cheaper. 
There was also the competition of the private producers for 
whom cheapness of production was a much more important 
consideration than the standard of living of the workers. The 
All-India Spinners' Association had to adopt the basis of 
production which developed in these conditions. 

The stern and ruthless economics of competition compels 
the artisans to accept wages insufficient to provide the barest 
maintenance just as, earlier, it drove his goods out of the 
market. We had so far tried to restore to his goods their 
legitimate place, but had neglected to do the same for himself, 
Gandhiji has, however; pointed the finger of rebuke at this 
neglect. The essence of the new thought is that the A. 1. V. 1. 
A. and the A. 1. S. A. have to lay out their activity in terms 
of the human needs of the workers engaged in the handicrafts 
and that they have not to follow the easy path of using their 
helplessness in the interests of the market for khadi and the 
village products. So far everything has been made to subserve 
the uncontrolled and non-human forces of the market. Now 
it is said, let the maket be re-shaped to suit the ends of 
humanity. Not what will succeed at the moment, but what will 
serve best ultimately is the slogan of the future. 

Rendered in concrete terms the change which is contemplated 
amounts for the present to raising the wages of the spinners to 
a minimum of about three annas for a day of eight hours. 
The present rates differ considerably in various centres as also 
the standard of living of the artisans. The minimum rates 
may differ still on account of the variations in the cost of 
living, but they will be so adjusted as to ensure a uniform 
minimum standard throughout the country for a particular 
occupation. This radical change which the resolution introduces 
in the commercial side of khadi had, at the outset, startled 
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many of the workers in the khadi movement, but as they catch 
its deeper significance, the enthusiasm for it grows. 

The fear is still lurking in the minds of a number of those 
connected with khadi work that the rise in the wage cost 
following the introduction of the ^‘minimum wage principle'' 
would raise the price of khadi to such an extent as to cause a 
serious shrinkage in the demand for khadi. The net result 
must be that while the condition of some of the workers would 
be improved, many more would be thrown out of work and 
rendered practically resourceless. However plausible the 
argument may appear, it misses the purpose of the movement to 
encourage the sale in towns of village products including 
khadi. If those who wear khadi consider that they do so at a 
sacrifice, let the sacrifice be large enough to cover the minimum 
cost of production of khadi, i. e. to provide for the producers 
of khadi a sufficiency of food and the barest minimum of other 
requisites of human life. If khadi fails to do that, the users 
of khadi would be taking out of the artisans much more than 
they would be putting back into them. Of such gross unfairness, 
no lover of khadi would consent to be guilty, even if he has 
to incur a little more expenditure on his clothing requirements 
under the new arrangement. 

The new wage policy is as long a step forward in terms 
of human progress with reference to our present position as 
the acceptance of khadi by the Congress in 1922 was in relation 
to the wholesale and exclusive use of mill cloth at that time, 

V 

The Technique of Khadi 

From the picking of cotton to ‘the hand-weaving and 
finishing of cloth, there is a long series of operations of more 
or less delicacy and calling for varying degrees of dexterity 
and experience. The character, shape and handling of tools 



as well as the class and pattern of goods differ widely in 
different parts of the country. The differences depend on 
and reveal a variety of tastes, aptitudes, habits, customs and 
social and economic conditions generally in the various tracts. 

When in 1920, khadi found place as one of the major 
planks in the Congress Programme for the attainment of 
Swaraj, the processes of khadi were carried on in different 
parts in fixed and rigid forms sanctioned by tradition. There 
is evidently a great deal of common sense and mechanical 
insight embodied in the tools and the operations in traditional use. 
Simple as they are, they were well adjusted to the conditions 
in which they originated and developed. Of the marvellous 
ingenuity, skill and delicacy of touch and manipulation 
attained in earlier times, there is eloquent testimony in the 
glowing descriptions by numerous historians and travellers, of 
the incredible fineness, exquisite designs and unsurpassed 
beauty, richness and perfection of the fabrics produced and 
exported in large quantities in those days. It appears however 
that about a century ago, the development of the art was 
arrested for which history has an explanation. We have 
sketched this explanation in an earlier chapter. In the years 
that followed the art rapidly decayed. In the normal course, 
under the protecting care of a sympathetic national government, 
the advance of scientific knowledge would have infused fresh 
vigour into the handicrafts of the country and endowed them 
with considerable power of resistance against the competition 
of machine goods; but the peculiar political circumstances of 
the country forced khadi and other hand-made goods into a 
position of serious disadvantage. Khadi was rescued from the 
conditicm of utter neglect to which it had been reduced, as the 
movement for the political emancipation of the country 
developed and gathered momentum. Under the fostering care 
that has been bestowed on khadi during the past fifteen years, 
it has been reviving slowly. Although the craft of spinning 
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yarn and weaving cloth by hand had fallen into desuetude in 
several parts of the country and although the internal exchange 
of khadi had shrunk to very small proportions, while its external 
trade had long been dead, the Congress when it took up the 
propagation of khadi, was not faced with the task of resur- 
recting an entirely forgotten art. Except in Chicacole in 
Vizagapatam Taluka, the higher branches of the knowledge 
were not being practised and the fairy fabrics styled as 
Shabnam and Ab-i-rawan whose names recall the elusive charm 
of the ‘morning dew’ and the ‘running water’, were available 
only as relics of a distant part. In its cruder forms, the craft 
had survived over large area<? in the country; but it is interesting 
to note that the manufacture of khadi was not being carried on 
at the same level in all the places where it was in vogue. One 
place excelled another in this or that point or process. To 
study and pool into a fund, the best in the widely scattered 
techniques and to disseminate it for general use was the first 
duty of the organization which the Congress brought into being 
for the purpose of the advancement of khadi. It is even to- 
day an important function of the All-India Spinners’ Association 
to act as a clearing house for such knowledge. 

As the Congress movement advanced, a demand for khadi 
sprung up on all sides. It was mostly the demand of those 
who had long been accustomed to the use of high class machine- 
made goods, mainly of foreign make. The emphasis in the 
beginning had to be on quantity, on more cloth— let it be any 
sort of cloth. What in fact went by the name of khadi at the 
time was a coarse grey piece of cloth produced without heed to 
wearing qualities, appearance, design or finish. Whatever 
quantities of the stuff were thrown on the market were avidly 
consumed. But khadi could not be allowed to stay there. 
Under the stimulus of an insistent demand for a better class of 
goods and as a result of the assiduous attention devoted to the 
technique of khadi by the All-India Spinners’ Association and 
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its branches, yarn has become finer, has assumed increasing 
uniformity and picked up more and more strength ; and cloth 
has improved in all directions in design, bleaching, colouring, 
printing, etc. Khadi has been struggling forward during these 
years. It has found its way, on merit or quality to the 
wardrobes of the most cultured members of society and 
occupies a place of pride in the most elegant drawing rooms of 
the country. Khadi has also carved fresh fields for itself and 
won the hearts of many who would have given no place to it 
there, in its earlier crudeness and coarse simplicity. 

The following is a very brief summary of the improvements 
that have taken place in the production of Khadi since its 
adoption by the Congress : — 

(1) COTTON — The cultivation of tree cotton h^s been 
encouraged in some parts where ordinary cotton could 
not be grown, with a view to remove the burden of 
transport charges on the production of khadi in those 
parts. The selection of an appropriate quality of 
cotton for spinning particular counts of yarn has been 
studied and propaganda is l^eing carried on in favour of 
stocking suitable staples of cotton in season. 

(2) GINNING — The Ginning Wheel turns out about 
2 lbs. per hour. An improved type is in use in Bardoli 
at present which gives an out-turn three times as high. 

(3) CARDING — The Carding Bow has been transformed 
into a much more efficient instrument than it used to 
be. The smaller size makes it handier and the finer 
gut composed of 4 strands in place of 14 before, 
ensures more effective cleaning of cotton and a thorough 
separation of the fibres. The result is that the same 
cotton yields a higher count of yarn of better quality. 
Since successful carding depends on the quality of 
the gut more than on anything else, a special study of 
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the process of gut-making has been made and con- 
siderable improvement effected. 

A carding machine has been devised which gives 
much better results in point of production per hour as 
well as the quality of the material. It has been intro- 
duced in the Mysore State where it is giving satisfactory 
service. 

(4) SPINNING WHEEL — The Spinning Wheel com- 
bines in one sweep of the hand all the five operations 
in a textile mill, viz.. Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, 
Roving and the final attenuation on a ring or a mule 
spindle. On the improved wheel, the Yeroda Charkha 
devised by Mahatma Gandhi during his incarceration 
in Yeroda (Yervada) prison, the spindle efficiency is 
considerably increased. The spindle gets a speed of 
over ten thousand revolutions per minute and yields 
about 450 yards of yarn of 20 counts per hour. This 
represents an advance of about 50 per centum on the 
old wheel, largely in use in most parts of the country. 
This progress was achieved in successive stages by 
continuous experimentation by many workers 

The wheel designed by Mr. Rnjagopalan of 
Bangalore, marks a radical change in the method of 
spinning with the introduction of continuous feeding of 
silver and a production of about 800 yards per hour. 
A prize of a lakh of rupees was announced in May 
1929 for the invention of a spinning wheel which can be 
handled conveniently by village folk, spin 2000 yards 
per hour and not cost more than Rs. i50/-.‘ Several 
attempts have been made disclosing gratifying 
improvements in various directions. But none has so 
far satisfied all the tests. The model offered for 
competition by Messrs. Kirlosker Brothers is an 
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admirable device compressing all the processes from 
carding to spinning ; but it is handicapped by bulk and 
complexity. The multiple spindle wheel has yet 
to prove its utility as an instrument suitable for 
use in the cottages of rural India. 

Side by side, the quality of yarn has improved 
steadily in twist, strength and uniformity, thus furnish- 
ing a sound basis for the weaving of durable cloth. 
The average count has been gradually rising. 

(5) WEAVING— Efforts are being made in various 
centres to improve the preliminary processes by the 
introduction of more efficient devices. The strength, 
closeness and finish of the texture has improved very 
considerably. Qualities have been standardized. In 
the art of designing, remarkable progress has been 
registered. An amazing variety of pattern in the body 
and border of cloth has been introduced meeting all 
requirements and satisfying all tastes. The technique 
of dyeing and printing and handpainting has every- 
where moved with long strides. Indigenous colours are 
also being tried. 

Local artistic talent has responded magnificently 
to the impetus of the movement. Many fascinating 
patterns have been rescued from the oblivion of the 
past. New designs and original patterns of great 
beauty have been evolved. The arts of lace work 
and embroidery have also been enlisted to promote 
the variety and attractiveness of Khadi. 

VI 

The Future 

How far the vast potentialities of khadi will be revealed 
in the years to come, in actual incre^e in the production and 
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sale of khadi depends on the play of various forces in the 
future. Several obstacles have stood in the way of the progress 
of khadi. There is, in the first place, the comparative dearness 
of khadi. The higher price of khadi does appear to be a 
discouragihg^fact OT~fl3ut what really altects the mirids of the 
consumers is not the fact that the price of khadi fs high but 
that it is higher tha n mill 'Ctoth: bufinglhe War we paid for 
most commodities many times more than their present price 
because we had no alternative before us. It is a questi n of 
adaptation. If no mill cloth is available, the price of khadi 
will no longer be felt as prohibitive. Against the price factor, 
the durability of khadi is an advantage which cannot be 
ignored. Even the price of khadi can be brought down consi- 
derably by bringing to bear on the processes of khadi production, 
all the influence of scientific knowledge to the extent it is 
applicable to a cottage industry. 

It has to be admitted that such increase in efficiency as has 
so far been obtained is dqe to simple variations in and a rational 
re-arrangement of the existing tools. The whole field of 
mechanical aids developed in modern times, remains unexploited 
so far as this handicraft is concerned. Prolonged experimen- 
tation is required which cannot be carried on witliout facilities 
and financial help such as the State provides in other countries. 
The magnificient progress khadi has already made in quality, 
bears a promise of the much greater things that remain to be 
achieved in this direction. But its fulfilment depends on the 
measure of national effort which may be forthcoming. The 
advance of khadi has also been hampered by inadequacy of 
resources and paucity of suitable workers for organization of 
this type of work. If more than a hundred crores are required 
for financing mill cloth, should not even a quarter of this be 
devoted to nursing back to life the dying industry of khadi? A 
gigantic organization is needed with thousands of enthusiastic and 
capable workers who can identify themselves with the lives of 
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the villagers and put their shoulders to the accomplishment of 
this uphill task. 

The neglect experienced by Khadi at the hands of the 
State is not inexplicable. As the Government becomes more 
responsive to the wishes of the people and Indian political 
opinion becomes more effective, facilities for the expansion of 
Khadi should increase. The material handicaps of Khadi 
are serious enough. But for more formidable hinderances 
in the way of Khads are of a subjective origin. They are of 
a varied character. There is an insufficient awakening of the 
sense of social justice generally. There is the self-complaisance 
of the upper classes on the one hand and the apathy and 
inertia of the poor and the down -trodden on the other. 
Ignorance of the great economic and social value of khadi is 
coupled with a lack of faith in the capacity of khadi to hold 
its ground against mill cloth. 

When the conscience of the better-placed section of society 
is disturbed by the thought that the glitter and grandeur of 
the cities they inhabit, stands on the ruin of millions of 
homesteads in the villages and that every single comfort they 
enjoy, is created out of the privations of numerous poor 
families in rural areas, the enthusiasm for khadi will grow. 
The idea of brotherhood of man has not yet come home in 
the sense that every one who has enough to eat has a responsi- 
bility for all who have not and that a pice of superfluous 
expenditure in the face of want is a sin against humanity. 

The outlook is however rapidly changing especially of the 
youths of the country. The feeling is growing that the existing 
economic ‘arrangements involve large scale exploitation and 
tyranny and that something will soon have to be done for the 
semi-starved and the semi-naked mass of people in the villages. 
On the other hand, the Congress movement under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi has brought unprecedented mass awaken- 
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ing; and among the poor is being born, a new self-respect and 
a new consciousness of their right to work and to have a decent 
life. More and more of the intelligentsia and of the people in 
places of responsibility and power, will have to exert and 
search for some solution of the problem of Indian poverty and 
for ways of mitigating the present hardships. The minds of 
many will inevitably run in the old groove towards industriali- 
zation but as inevitably they would return to the handicrafts 
when the impossibility, in the existing circumstances, of 
pbsorbing the huge population of the country in mechanized 
agriculture or large scale industry is perceived. 

The huge capital that would be needed for the industriali- 
zation of India is not available; and even if it were, there would 
not be enough markets on this planet to absorb all the goods 
thrown up by an industrialized India. Khadi has therefore a 
great opportunity and a big place to fill in the life of the 
Indian nation. 

What is necessary is to prepare the ground by carrying the 
message of khadi to every door and make everybody see the 
supreme importance of khadi for the economic, moral and 
spiritual regeneration of India. It is also necessary to remove 
the superstition about the sanctity of competition and about 
there being some special merit in the ability to withstand 
contpetition irrespective of all other considerations. Competition 
is not a perpetual principle of economic life or the only basis 
for production. There may be co-operative production, 
corporate production or state production. There may also be 
production for self-sufficiency. A civilized traveller may have 
no chance in a cannibal country, yet his life is not considered 
less worth preserving on that account. Bad coins drive out the 
good. Adulterated stuff displaces genuine articles. But that 
does not win approval for bad coins or adulterated goods. The 
test of khadi lies not in its strength to survive an unequal and 
wholly unnecessary struggle for existence but in its capacity 
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to promote the well-being of the people of the country. The 
prejudice against khadi will diminish as appreciation of these 
facts increases. 

Judging by all the signs, market-khadi has a bright 
prospect, which depends on public support, State aid and 
intensive country-wide propaganda. But whatever happens 
to this section of khadi production, the self-sufficiencv pro- 
gramme in khadi has a great future and a wide scope before it. 
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